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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

THE FICTILIA OF THE CAIRNS AND CRANNOGS.* 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



REVERTING for a few moments to the fictilia of the cairns 
of Ireland, about which I gave some particulars in a former 
paper, I desire to draw attention to some examples of a some- 
what different character from those therein engraved. They 
exhibit, in the case of one or two of the examples, a marked dif- 
ference in style of ornamentation, and, in some instances, even of 




outline. Those I am about to describe were mainly found at Drum- 
nakilly, near Omagh, in county Tyrone? in 1872, and have been 
most carefully described and illustrated by Mr. Wakeman . ' ' The 
townland of Drumnakilly," he says, " lying at a distance of fives 
miles and a quarter to the east of Omagh, in the county of 
Tyrone, though now for the greater part fairly cultivated, was 




Figs. 40 and 41. — From Drumnakilly. 



down to about thirty years ago, little more than a wilderness of 
heath-clad bog. As there was not anciently a church or 
Christian cemetery in the district, the name Drumnakilly 
must be held to mean ' the ridge of the wood/ and this parti- 
cular ridge or druim is doubtlessly the rather conspicuous ele- 



vation ' * to be seen there, not far from the house of its owner, 
Mr. Kylie. It rises to a height of about forty feet above the 
general level of the lands, and has been proved, by excavations 
and discoveries those excavations have resulted in, to be a 
grave-mound of no ordinary interest. 




42 to 45. — From Drumnakilly. 



One of the finest cinerary urns exhumed at Drumnakilly is 
the one engraved on Fig. 40. It was the first discovered ; it 
measures about three feet six inches in circumference at the 
mouth, and is of proportionate height. It is elaborately orna- 



* Concluded from page 368, volume for 1877. 



mented with incised lines, " exactly of that class which we find 
upon the golden ornaments and other antiquities of pre-historic 
times preserved in our museums." Its outline takes a graceful 
curve from the mouth, swelling out in the middle, and gradually 
tapering down to the foot. Around the upper part is a series 
of perpendicular broad indentations, probably produced by the 
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finger being pressed into the pliant clay and gradually drawn 
downwards, and between these the surface is ornamented with 
herring-bone scoriations. Next follow a number of encircling 
lines, scoriated between ; and the middle part of the urn is richly 
ornamented with zigzag and horizontal lines. The inside of the 
rim or mouth is also elaborately ornamented. Another, of much 
the same general form, but (with the exception of a raised 
encircling band round the neck) entirely devoid of ornament, 
shows a severe simplicity of design that is very refreshing. In it 



was found an equally simple, but severely classic-shaped, " im- 
molation urn." These are represented by Figs. 42 and 44. 

The next example (Fig. 45) is a totally distinct type, in point 
of ornamentation, from any of the others. It was eleven and a 
half inches in height and thirty-four inches in circumference. 
Its neck and lip, though exquisitely proportioned, are devoid of 
ornament, while the body of the vessel is encircled by a network 
pattern executed in bold relief. " The substance of this 
pattern," says Mr. Wakeman, "is different from, and finer in 





Figs. 46 and 47. — From Drumnakilly. 



quality than, that of which the rest of the urn was composed. 
It is evident upon even a slight examination that this raised 
ornament was added after the formation and fire-hardening of 
the vessel, from portions of which it is easily detached. A 
finishing touch in the process of the manufacture would seem 
to have been the washing" over of the vase and attached orna- 
ment with a thin coating of ochreous matter, which, upon a recom- 
mittal of the vessel to the action of fire, came out a bright red 
colour." In it was found a smaller urn, and both, as usual, 



contained calcined bones. A fragment of the rim of another urn, 
in like manner ornamented with raised zigzag pattern, is shown 
on Fig. 43. The next example (Fig. 41) is a fine large cinerary 
urn — the largest found at Drumnakilly ; it measured no less than 
three feet nine inches in circumference round the neck, and was 
one foot four inches in height. Its outline, with the gracefully 
curved overlapping rim, is particularly elegant, but it is devoid 
of ornament. F^ar different in artistic treatment is the next 
example (Fig. 46), in which are three raised bands encircling the 






Figs. 48 to 50. — From Drumnakilly. 



neck, two being, as well as the inside of the mouth, elaborately 
covered with reticulated scoriations, and the third with lines 
ot impressed triangles. Below this is the characteristic zigzag 
ornament, and around the angular edge is a line of triangular 
indentations. The lower part of the urn is covered with a 
rude reticulated pattern in incised lines. This urn, as other 
Irish examples have been, when discovered, was -inverted 
upon a squarish block of hard red sandstone, upon one face 
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of which two cup-shaped hollows were symmetrically cut," and 
a third, with some scoriations, on the other side. 

The next two examples which I am enabled to give (and for 
these as well as others I am indebted to the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Association of Ireland, through my good friend, the 
Rev. J. Graves) have their lower portions somewhat elaborately 
reticulated, and their necks richly and characteristically orna- 
mented. The larger one (Fig. 47) has a double encircling row 
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of triangular indentations ; it is three feet two inches in circum- 
ference round the mouth, and stands fourteen inches in height. 
The smaller one (Fig 49) is seven and a half inches in height 
and twenty-two in circumference at the mouth ; inside the 
mouth it is decorated with reticulated ornament. Figs. 47 and 
49 bear a striking resemblance to each other in general outline ; 
the neck of one is ornamented with diagonal incised lines, and 
of the other in a similar manner 'with zigzag pattern. The first 
measures a foot in height, and the second eleven inches. 

In the Glanville Museum some highly characteristic examples 
of Irish fictilia of the earliest period are preserved. One of 
these, fifteen inches high, is covered over its entire surface with 
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zigzag and other ornament, the lower part bearing a series 
of rude lozenges. In the same collection are several other 
examples, including cinerary urns, food vessels, and immolation 
urns. 

Of the same general character as the Altegarron urn (Fig. 9), 
some remarkably fine and extremely elaborate examples have 
been brought under my notice by Miss Stokes and Mr. Armi- 
tage. One of these, in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
has two raised encircling rims around its widest part ; between 
these it is ornamented with a series of diagonal lines of im- 
pressed squares. Around the upper part is a line of curves or 
undulations between elaborate diagonal indented lines as before, 
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Figs. 51 to 56. — From Lough Eyes. 



and the lower part has around its upper and lower edges a row 
of undulations, and around the centre an encircling border of 
rude lozenge-formed indentations. The whole of the rest of the 
surface is covered with vertical lines of square indentations, 
of the same character as those shown on Figs. 13, 50, &c. 
Another is peculiarly rich in herringbone pattern. Another, 
from county Deny, is of the same general form as Fig. 9, but 
much more elaborate than it in the way in which it is covered 
in every part with ornament. Around its widest part is a 
series of raised knobs. A small urn found with it is entirely 
covered with triangular indentations. 



As further examples, for comparison, of Crannog fictilia, I give 
some fragments from Lough Eyes on Figs. 51 to 56. They 
show well the different characteristics of the impressed and 
incised patterns. 

The examples of very early Irish ceramic art I have been 
enabled to give in these three chapters will, I trust, have been 
sufficient to call attention to that important branch of manu- 
facture in the "sister isle" in pre-historic times, and to show 
what were the predominant characteristics of ornament both in 
the vessels for domestic and for sepulchral purposes in the 
earliest ages of the history of the sister isle. 



S A L M A C I S 



OUR engraving of the pretty water-nymph ' Salmacis ' is after 
a picture by the celebrated French artist Charles Landelle, 
which was one of the most admired works in the last Paris Salon. 
The engraving gives a very good idea of the rare beauty of the 
painting, but the artist in his idealisation has left the interpretation 
of the romantic story of Salmacis entirely to the imagination, 
and leads one to believe, were it not for the title, that his motive was 
the delineation of a pretty girl prepared for the bath, who has been 
startled by some sound among the rushes, and has clasped her 
drapery to her breast in alarm. 

Salmacis, the water-nymph, according to Greek mythology, sur- 
prises the beautiful son of Hermes and Aphrodite sleeping be- 



side the fountain over which she is the presiding genius ; she sees 
and loves him. Presently, and this is the moment that the artist 
has accepted for his picture,, he wakens; and, as she sees him 
plunging into the fountain, she gathers up her drapery in dismay. 
Her love, however, overcomes her fear ; she rushes into the foun- 
tain, and, clinging to him, beseeches the gods that they may never be 
disjoined. Her prayer is heard, and the two become one. Daphne, 
we are told, became transformed into a laurel-tree, and in like man- 
ner the nymph Salmacis lost her identity in that of the son of Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, who became double-sexed. From the period 
of that interesting event the mythical fountain of Salmacis, it is 
said, had the power of enervating those persons who bathed in it. 



